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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 





MISS FRASER’S DISCOVERY. 


TOO SOON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROOKSTONE.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—A CHANGE IN MR. HELDER. 


I ramvx I have said in another place that the growth 
of Love is like Jack’s bean-stalk, and it is not pos- 
sible to find a truer similitude, for other reasons also 
than its rapidity. 
That evening Mr. Helder attended a chess club, of 
No, 1101.—resavanr 1, 1873, 





which he was a member, and played very unskilfully, 
though he strove hard to keep his thoughts on his 
game; but when he reached his quiet, dark house, 
thought began to claim its rights. He went to bed; 
he was too self-controlled to sit up, as a younger man 
would have done, getting rid perhaps of some of his 
pent-up feeling on paper; but he could not sleep, 
and in the morning when he waked from the uneasy 
slumber which had at last overpowered his excite- 
ment, his first thought was of Ursula, and his first 
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impulse a resolve to go down to Vine Cottage and see 
her again. 

He did not notice that his cousin was quieter than 
usual, and that she watched him closely. He had 
taken no resolution about it, but he shrank from 
speaking of Ursula. He knew that, with all her 
goodness, Rachel was eager for his success in life, aid 
that she would take little interest in this new unam- 
bitious acquaintance. 

By mid-day he decided that he was infatuated by 
Ursula’s dark eyes, and that he was a fool. 

“Surely at my age I might have something better 
to do than to be running after a girl’s eyes. But I 
shall forget them, I dare say.” 

He decided—and when Michael Helder decided on 
reflection, he forced himself to act out his decision— 
that he would wait a whole week; if he then still 
felt the same attraction—well, he should not yield to 
it in any blind, foolish way, he should go down to 
Vine Cottage and study Ursula’s character ; he should 
go several times, and judge calmly and deliberately 


whether she was likely to make him happy. And | 


having thus satisfied his common sense, he suffered 
torments. He was making a digest of an aceumula- 
tion of papers, and when he came to revise it at the 
end of the week, the misquoted dates and ill-arranged 
facts appalled him—decidedly that holiday afternoon 
had disagreed with his memory. 

At home he was so abseit and self-absorbed = 
his cousin asked hits abruptly what ailédhim. “You 
are studying too hafd,” she said; “ you want changé 
of air.” 

This was on Monday. Michael knew partly what 
ailed him, and he asked himself if he should break 
his resolution and go down to Brotapton. 

‘‘No; Wednesday is only the day after to-morrow ; 
it is childish not to wait.” 


A vainet tan might have thought of Ursula’s | 


feelings, and how she would read this seeming want 
of interest; but Miehael did fief flatter himself that 


the girl had more than a fiendly feeling towards | 


him. When he thought of hef handsome cousin and 
the enthusiasm Which she had avowéd for beauty, his 
hope of winning her gtew fait. 

Wedneslay cathe, and it ¢hanced by one of the 
contradictions which to some mids seetit 80 yeXatious, 
to others attest that the shadow 6f somé tial is laid on 
every earthly hope, Frank Williams also deeided to 
go down and spend the afternoon at Vine Cottage. 
He had been pained by Ursula’s tanner; but when 
he reflected on her natural contradiction, it seemed to 
him he had provoked her by finding fault with her 
new acquaintance. 

‘“‘Tfl had praised him, she would have gone against 
him. I have known her so long, and yet I never 
succeed in managing her, or pleasing her.” 

Ursula received her cousin more graciously than 
usual, and for this reason. Fora day or two after the 
visit to Hampton Court she had been in such a wild, 
excited state that Aunt Sophy had been doubtful 
about the success of her experiment; but as even Mr. 
Williams observed that Ursula’s looks had improved, 
the gentle woman supposed it would all come right, 
and that the girl would settle back into her usual 
life. 

But there was no rest left in Ursula, unless the 
time she spent looking out of window might be called 
by that name ; her wild spirits quieted, but she was 
full of petulant discontent. ‘‘He cometh not,” she 
said. She was discontented with herself as well as 


with Mr. Helder. She had opened her heart to this 
stranger because she thought he cared for her, and 
what a misteke she had made! He thought her a 
silly child, “gushing” perhaps, or he would have 
come to Vine Cottage long ago. 

Fortunately for Frank, she saw him pass the 
Window, or his knock might have raised # false hope, 
and he would have suffered thereby. He looked so 
bright and happy, his manner was so kind, that her 
conscience troubled her. She had slighted this con- 
stant friend for a new acquaintance who cared nothing 
about her; in her remorse she softened; she and 
Frank were talking in most sociable fashion when 
Mr. Helder was announced. 

Ursula felt that her cousin looked quickly at her, 
and she made an effort to be calm and indifferent ; 
and as Mr. Helder was striving after self-possession 
too, the greeting was cold between these two. 

‘‘T hope ””—Mr. Helder speaks to Aunt Sophy— 
“you are none the worse for our pleasant after. 





noon?” And while Aunt Sophy answers, Ursula 
| Sits down again beside Frank, and her cousin says in 
| & low voice,— 
| ‘* What is this ‘ pleasant afternoon’ ?” 
. ee We went to Hampton Court,” says Ursula, 
| blushing, and she rétémbers her ungracious rejusa! 
| to go with him. “I did Hot know anything about i: 
till it was settled, Frafik.” The expression in her 
, 6yes Soothes her cousiti a8 she looks up at him; it is 
| ost itnploring. He ean afford to be benevolent 
even to Mr. Helder. 
| Ah —as he pulls his whiskers—“TI am glad you 
| Wont; let us go again when the roses are out.” 
|  “*T should ike it,” says Ursula. She knows Mr. 
| Helder is looking and lis at last, and she 
| smiles at Frank on purpose. 6 is getting vexed 
| with Mr. Heldet; if she were reasonable she would 
know that he catinot leave Aunt Sophy in her corner, 
and force himself into hé¥ téte-a-téte with her cousin; 
| but she is not reasonable, and her heatt gets sorer 
every moment. 
| “FE may have been ‘cotifiding and gusbiing’ once,” 
she thinks, * but he shall not say I am dying to be 
T am not. I can amuse tiyself with 


pou to. 
| rank.’ And all thé while her eats afé strained to 


| Catch every word that Mr. Heldet says, and she long: 
| t6 look up in his fate as she did @ Week ago. 
| Frank is thoroughly happ: 3; h€ goes on laughing 
aiid chattering ; he tiakeés Ursula laugh too, and he 
decides that she is ‘a brick.’ Sh does care for him, 
| after all, more than for “that tall, lumbering, serious- 
looking swell, whé looks as if he had never danced or 
flirted in his life.’’ 
| The “swell” lingers, but Ursula makes no effort 
| to turn from her companion to himself, and Frank 
| is determined not to give her the chance of doing so. 
Mr. Helder keeps up a laboured conversation with 
| Miss Ashton; but it is not easy to do this, and very 
| soon he goes away. 


CHAPTER IX.—MISS FRASER’S DISCOVERY. 


Ir is easy to set down words—so very difficult to render 
the meaning of them; it is something like the inter- 
{ pretation of a drama in an unknown tongue. ‘“ Mr. 
Helder goos away.”’ He may have looked graver than 
when he came in, but that is all; he gives no outwart 
sign of his bitter disappointment. 

What a fool he has been to keep out of the way of 
women till he has lost the power of winning them, 
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TOO 
and then to dream that he has a chance of success 
beside that handsome cousin! Mr. Helder does not 
fy into a rage with Frank and call him hard names ; 
it is not his way, and at present he is too full of 
humiliation and self-contempt to be angry with any 
one but himself. 

But this mood too passes. When Miss Fraser says 
“good-night,’’ and he goes up to his study by himself, 
he sits in judgment on Ursula. ‘‘ Women’s eyes are 
not to be trusted ; half of those sweet, trustful, con- 
fiding glances are traditional, handed down from 
some dark-eyed grandmother or other, who had a 
heart, and has bequeathed to her descendants only 
the trick by which she expressed it. I know I have 


read this in some book, and it is doubtless true. I 
could excuse a boy for believing in that sweet childlike | 


simplicity, but at my age it is absurd; and yet the 
other day”’—he thinks to himself as he paces his 
roomn—‘‘ she must be very practised ifshe was not in 
earnest then ; it wasso like the truth—so like the frank- 


ness of a shy nature hardly won to confidence. Stuff! | 


what am I saying!” He goes back to his chair. 
“How do I know she was not talking in just the same 
way to her cousin?” 

lt is hard to think ill of Ursula; and he smiles at 
his own weakness. But really he is not so much to 
blame. ‘To-day she did not treat him with common 


civility. He tries te recall the parting at Waterloo | 


station, and he can only see the vision of those 
dark, half-imploring eyes fixed sweetly in a last look. 
It is not possible to think he had then given any 
eause of offence — her change of manner is only 
caprice. 


Meanwhile, Miss Fraser had taken counsel with | 


herself. Michael had seemed so much brighter and 


happier that morning that she hoped she had troubled | 


herself about his health unreasonably; there was 
rally nothing the matter; but at dinner-time he was 
stranger, more unlike himself, than ever. He was so 
absent and abrupt that she would have considered 
him rude if he had been any one but her beloved 
cousin. She decided that it was better to speak out, 
and with as little delay as possible. 

Next morning at breakfast she began. ‘‘I was 
sorry you were so late yesterday ’’—she looked at him 


keenly—‘‘ the bookbinder came, and I really could | 


not tell him what to do.” 

He was so very pale this morning that the keen eyes 

softened as she looked at him, aud an anxious look 
stole into them. 
_ “Ah, that was a pity.” Then for the first time 
in his life feeling the need of a confidant, somehow 
this answer came: ‘“‘The truth is, I went down to 
Brompton to call at my friend Williams’s ’—a slight 
iush here ; then, with an effort to be wholly frank, 
“ft have been seeing a good deal of him and his 
family lately.’? 

A cold chill fell on Miss Fraser. Her cousin had 
not looked at her while he spoke, so he did not see 
the surprise, and then the mortification, that possessed 

er. 

We may go on fearing and doubting, yet at heart 
wbelieving in the reality of that which we fear; and 
Rachel Fraser had done this, and now suddenly she 
heard from her cousin’s own lips, that all this changed 
manner, all this silent abstraction, was no result of 
overwork, no mere passing vexation, but a thing 
with a root, and that root a new acquaintance formed 
without her knowledge. 
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and that intense love of dominion which is at least 
often latent in the heart of a clever woman, resolved 
that Michael should be freed from what certainly had 
not improved either his looks or his temper. 

‘‘Mr. Williams,” in a hard, constrained voice ; ‘‘ he 
has a family, has he?” 

‘Yes ’”’—then Michaocl felt that he had been deal- 
ing unfairly towards his cousin, and he looked up at 
her. He started a little at the intense gaze fixed on 
him; but Rachel always took a warm interest in his 
affairs, though she never worried him with ques- 
tions. It was only natural she should wish to know 
something of this new acquaintance. ‘‘ Mr. Williams 
has a sister-in-law, Miss Ashton, a very pleasant 
woman indeed; I am sure you would like her, 
Rachel ;*’ then, with a forced laugh, ‘“‘ She manages 
Williams just as you manage me, and his daughter 
| too, I suppose.” oe. 

Rachel knew it allnow. “‘ His daughter!” She saw 
Michael’s eyes droop ; she heard a chang in his voice ; 
and in her heart, spite of all hor love and her reve- 
rence, she called him ‘a fool.” 

But she answered carelessly, as women can answer 
when they are most deeply wounded,— 

‘“‘ How old is the daughter, and what is she like ?” 

‘Well, I don’t exactly know.” Michael tried to 
smile indifferently, but it was a very sickly attempt. 
“Tt is difficult to tell. You say I know nothing 
| about young ladies; I fancy Miss Williams is about 
| eighteen. She is not tall, but she is remarkable- 

looking.” 

Rachel ‘coughed, and her cousin felt very uncom- 
| fortable, and wished he had kept silence. 

‘*T suppose you mean she is very pretty. 
| you seen her often ?” 

Till now he had been patient. He was a just man, 
and he considered that Rachel had some right to feel 
hurt by his reserve; but this categorical questioning 
was more than he could bear. 

It was hard enough to think of Ursula at all— 
_ although perforce she mingled with all his thoughts 

—but it was impossible to diseuss her with his cousin 
| Rachel. His square eyebrows almost met, and he 
rose up from the breakfast-table. 

‘‘T said I had seen them all several times; I am 
no judge of beauty, so I cannot answer your ques- 
tion.” 

Then he gathered his unread letters into a heap 
and departed. 
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CHAPTER X.-—FRANK TOO GOES AWAY. 


A DEAD silence fell on Ursula when Mr. Helder went 
away. 

“Why, Ursula, what a strange child you are!” 
says Aunt Sophy, in her happy unconsciousness ; 
‘you hardly spoke to your friend, after all his kind- 
ness the other day.” 

‘“‘Yes”—Frank is resolved not to give offence to- 
day—‘‘ he seems a kind sort of fellow.” 

Ursula has kept silence because she felt a storm 
rising; now her lip curls rather more than usual. 
“You must know so much about him!” Then she 
turns her back on Frank, and faces Aunt Sophy. ‘“T 
don’t know what you mean by kindness, aunt; every 
man is bound to be civil to every woman, I fancy.” 

Aunt Sophy bends her head over her needlework ; 
she cannot cope with Ursula’s tongue, and if she had 
the power, she has neither will nor courage. 





She was wounded deeply; her pride, too, rose, 


‘Why, Ursula, what is the matter now?” Prank 
E 2 


al 
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is startled too suddenly out of his glimpse of hope to 
have his wits about him. ‘.I meant to praise Mr. 
Helder because I thought you liked him; I'll abuse 
him if you prefer it, there’s plenty about him to find 
fault with.” 

‘‘Fault-finding is so easy,” says Ursula, in an ex- 
asperated voice, for it seems to her that she has flung 
away Mr. Helder’s friendship, and that instead of 
leaving her alone with her misery, Frank and Aunt 
Sophy are bent on tormenting her. 

‘“‘Then Pll praise—I’ll do anything you please” 
—Frank bends his head down and speaks softly— 
‘if you will only be friends.” 

She shrugs her shoulders, she will not even look 
at him. 

‘Friends! how absurd you are. 
anything else when we aré cousins ?” 


How can we be 
She says this 


aloud. Miss Ashton takes no notice, but she sews a’ 


little faster and looks nervous. 

The young man flushes up to his temples, but he 
controls himself. ‘‘ You know what I mean,” he 
says, in a low voice; ‘‘ why will you always misun- 
derstand me so wilfully?” 

‘‘ What is there to understand?” she says, so 
tormented that she can no longer sit still; she jumps 
up from her low chair beside Frank, and makes for 
the open glass doors leading to the garden. He 
follows her, and she gives an impatient glance over 
her shoulder at being so followed. ‘If you mean 
that I am always to be calm and proper behaved, like 
the Miss Grevilles, then I tell you I can’t; there is 
no ‘prunes and prism’ in me.” She tries to pass 
him, but Frank stands in her way. 

“Ursula, if you will only tell me how I have 
vexed you! I wish Helder was at the bottom of the 


sea,” he says, impetuously, ‘if he is always to make 


us quarrel. Why should a mere stranger come be- 
tween us? Last time he came you said I was too 
silent; and now I suppose my crime is that I talked 
too much. How is one to please you, Ursula?” poor 
Frank says, with wistful eyes. 

Poor Frank, indeed! as if Ursula is likely to yield 
in her present mood, or in any mood at all, to such 
an appeal. Frank has studied very much, and has 
seen much of the world for his age, but he has not 
studied women, although he thinks he has. I am 
not sure that without some natural insight mere 
study will suffice. A woman is so very sensitive in 
detecting observation, or any attempt at drawing her 
out, that it is quite possible she defeats her investi- 
gator by assuming and acting out a nature which is 
not her own, for the mere satisfaction of baffling the 
student of human character. 

Ursula does not hear Frank’s last words, her 
wrongs have gathered into an answer which she can 
hardly wait to speak. 

‘“‘T wish you would leave me alone,’’ she says, with 
flashing eyes; ‘I don’t find fault with you and tor- 
ment you, I only want to be left in peace. You are 
such a tyrant! how can you expect me to like you?” 
He tries to take her hand as she rushes past him into 
the garden, but she pulls it away. ‘No, don’t, 
Frank, do have some sense; can’t you see you bore 
me, and I hate being bored!” and then, having 
vented her wrath, she stands silent,and if Frank knows 
how to manage her, will be penitent in two minutes, 
for the pain in his face makes her suffer keenly. 

Frank has grown pale, and the veins show on his 
fair temples. 

‘‘T bore you, do I! I wish you had said so sooner, 





Ursula. I see my mistake now ; I should have gone 
away and left you free to enjoy your new friend’s 
superior conversation ; but then as each time I have 
seen him he has talked exclusively to Aunt Sophy 
and left you unnoticed, I could not suppose you 
cared so much ; however, I see my mistake, and will 
try to avoid it. Good-by.” 

He waits an instant in the hope that she will 
come round; but the taunt about Mr. Helder has 
stricken Ursula dumb. : 

Frank turns away and goes into the house, and 
not finding Aunt Sophy in her accustomed corner, he 
takes his hat and goes away, thinking very hard 
things of his cousin Ursula. His only comfort is 
that he has been just saved from asking her to be 
his wife, for he felt really in love during those last 
minutes, and it is as well to have spared himself her 
scornful rejection. 

‘“‘ At the same time, I shall keep away from Vine 
Cottage till she settles down again. We never used 
to quarrel in this way. This new acquaintance has 
turned her head, and I’m sure he doesn’t care a 
rap for her. It is really awful to see how girls de- 
ceive themselves.” 





DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


IlIl.—-WHEN WE DREAM—DURATION OF DREAMS— 
DREAM PHASES. 


THE opinion was along time entertained that dreams 
lasted during the entire duration of slumber—that 
the mind was never inactive, but was constantly on 
the alert, and even when tle body was sound asleep 
was occupying itself with successive trains of thought, 
altogether distinct from and independent of the per- 
ceptions of the senses. Locke, the celebrated meta- 
physician, combated this notion with arguments, as 
it seems to us, of more than sufficient force, urging 
among other proofs of the quiescence of the mind 
during sound sleep, the admitted fact that we never 
could remember the experiences, if any there were, 
which we had gone through at such times, and sug- 
gesting the absurdity of the idea that a human being 
should be so organised as to undergo so vast an 
amount of mental exercise as he must undergo if he 
never slept without dreaming, and yet be incapable 
of deriving any benefit from it—it being unknown to 
his waking consciousness. Doctor Watts took um- 
brage at Locke’s doctrine, and answered it with con- 
siderable ingenuity, though by no means, we think, 
in a satisfactory manner. He attempted to refute 
Lucke’s objection of the uselessness of dreams of which 
we have no remembrance, by drawing a parallel 
between such dreams and the trains of waking 
thoughts passing through the mind in the course of 
» day, of which we can retain but very little conscious- 
ness, neither can we recall them by any endeavours 
we make, at the day’s end. The comparison was 
not a felicitous one, because, in the case of the dreams 
no conceivable object is attained by them—while the 
waking thoughts of the day, transient and fleeting 4s 
they are, can be, and are, made subject to the vo- 
lition, and conducive to the purposes of life. ‘There 
were numerous partisans on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and if it were worth while we might quote 
columns of matter in substantiation of either. But 
there is no necessity for so doing, seeing that more 
modern observation and the later inquiries of pbysi- 
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DREAMS AND 


ologists and psychologists have thrown much light on 
the subject, and have led most writers on dreams and 
dreaming to the conclusion that we never dream at 
all when thoroughly and entirely asleep, and that all 
our dreams take place in that half-slumbering con- 
dition of the faculties which occurs both when we are 
falling into slumber and when we are awaking out 
of it. This tends to explain the fact that our morn- 
ing dreams seem to us the most vivid and are al- 
ways the best remembered; those that occurred 
while we were going to sleep appearing to have laid 
but a feeble hold on the attention and the memory— 
simply because there has been a solid bar of oblivion 
between them and the visions of the morning. It is 
true this theory is seemingly contradicted by the 
recollections we sometimes have of several successive 
dreams, even dreams of entirely different kinds, all 


occurring in one night ; but really this would prove 


nothing more than that our rest has been from some 
cause or other disturbed, and that we have slept and 
nearly awoke several times during the silent hours. 
But, as we are not long in the act of falling asleep, 
however long we may sometimes be lying awake and 
wishing to sleep—and as we certainly awake very 
rapidly out of sleep-—it follows thay dreams, however 
lengthy and protracted they may seem to us, occupy 
but little time. That they actually do so in countless 
instances is proved by the combined testimony of a 
number of witnesses who cannot be suspected of mis- 
representation or falsehood. Thus, the late Lord 
Holland used to relate, that on one occasion, when 
he was much fatigued, while listening to a friend 
who was reading aloud, he fell asleep, and had a 
dream, the particulars of which would have occupied 
him a quarter of an hour or longer in writing. After 
he awoke, he found that he remembered the begin- 
ning of one sentence, while he actually heard the 
latter part of the sentence immediately following it, 
80 that probably the whole time during which he had 
slept did not occupy more than a few seconds. Mr. 
Babbage had a similar opportunity of measuring the 
real duration of a dream. ‘While travelling with a 
friend in Italy, being much wearied, he fell asleep, 
and dreamed a succession of events as having oc- 
curred in England. When he awoke he heard the 
concluding words of his friend’s answer to a question 
which he had previously put to him. Dr. Macnish 
says, ‘I lately dreamed that I made a voyage to 
India—remained some days in Calcutta—returned 
home—then took ship for Egypt, where I visited the 
cataracts of the Nile, Grand Cairo, and the Pyramids 
—and, to crown the whole, had the honour of an inter- 
view with Mehemet Ali, Cleopatra, and Alexander 
the Great. All this was the work of a single night, 
probably of a single hour, or even of a few minutes ; 
and yet it appeared to occupy at least twelve months.” 
Afriend of Dr. Abercrombie dreamed that he crossed 
the Atlantic and spent a fortnight in America. In 
embarking on his return, he fell into the sea, and, 
awakening with the fright, discovered that he had 
not been ten minutes asleep. In one of the dreams 
due to the influence of opium, described by De 
Quincey, he states that ‘the sense of space, and in 
the end that of time, were both powerfully affected. 
Buildings, landscapes, etc., were exhibited in propor- 
tion so vast as the bodily eye is not fitted to receive. 
Space swelled, and was amplified to a sense of un- 
utterable infinity. This, however, did not disturb 
me so much as the vast expansion of time; I some- 
times seemed to have lived for seventy or one hundred 
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years in one night; nay, sometimes had feelings re- 
presentative of a millennium passed in that time—or, 
however, of a duration far beyond the limits of any 
human experience.” One of the most remarkable 
instances of this. kind is afforded by the experience 
of Lavalette, as related in the ‘‘ Revue de Paris.” 
When Lavalette was in prison, and under sentence of 
death, he had the following dream :—‘“‘ One night,” 
says he, ‘‘ while I was asleep, the clock of the Palais de 
Justice struck twelve, and awoke me. I heard the gate 
open to relieve the sentry, but I fell asleep again immedi- 
ately. In this sleep 1 dreamed I was standing in the 
Rue St. Honoré, at the corner of the Rue de |’ Echelle. 
A melancholy darkness spread around me; all was 
still; nevertheless, a slow and uncertain sound arose. 
All of a sudden I perceived at the bottom of the 
street, and advancing towards me, a troop of cavalry, 
the men and horses, however, all flayed. The men 
held torches in their hands, the red flames of which 
illuminated faces without skin, and bloody muscles. 
. . .. Pale and dishevelled women appeared and dis- 
appeared alternately at the windows in dismal silence; 
low inarticulate groans filled the air; and I remained 
in the street alone, petrified with horror, and deprived 
of strength sufficient to seek my safety by flight. 
This horrible troop continued passing rapidly in a 
rapid gallop, and casting frightful looks at me. 
Their march, I thought, continued for five hours, and 
they were followed by an immense number of artillery 
waggons, full of bleeding corpses, whose limbs still 
quivered At length the iron gate of the prison 
shutting with great force, awoke me again: I made 
my repeater strike ; it was no more than midnight : 
so that the horrible phantasmagoria had lasted no 
more than ¢wo or three minutes—that is to say, the 
time necessary for relieving the sentry and shutting the 
gate. The cold was severe, and the watchword short. 
The next day the turnkey confirmed my calculations. 
I nevertheless do not remember one single event in 
my life, the duration of which I have been able more 
exactly to calculate, of which the details are deeper 
engraven in my memory, and of which I preserve a 
more perfect consciousness.” 

We need not quote more examples of this kind, 
seeing that the personal experience of most of our 
readers, if they are at all accustomed to observe the 
phenomena of dreams, will supply them. Perhaps 
the best opportunities afforded for comparing the 
apparent duration of dreams with the time we know 
they have occupied, are the mornings of summer, 
when the rising sun shines early into the sleeping- 
room, and we wake and sleep again almost me- 
chanically. Every one, we should imagine, must be 
quite aware of many a long dream occurring at that 
agreeable interval when we turn instinctively for 
another brief slumber ere the moment comes for 
turning out. Apropos to this part of the subject is 
the experiment recommended by Lord Brougham in 
his ‘‘ Discourse of Natural Theology :”—‘ Let any 
one,” he says, ‘‘ who is extremely overpowered with 
drowsiness—as after sitting up all night, and sleeping 
none the next day—lie down and begin to dictate ; he 
will find himself falling asleep after uttering a few 
words, and he will be awakened by the person who 
writes repeating the last word, to show he has written 
the whole; not above five or six seconds may elapse, 
and the sleeper will find it at first quite impossible to 
believe that he has not been asleep for hours... . 
so great apparently will be the length of the dream 
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which he has dream?. 
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Analogous to the fact, insisted on by Lord Brougham 
and illustrated by the above examples, that dreams 
endure but for a very short time, is the still more 
striking fact that we are often subject to dreams 
which may be said to have no duration at all. It is 
beyond question that a long course of events ap- 
parently succeeding in a pd regular and de- 
liberate order, may occupy the sleeping consciousness 
of the dreamer in a single instant of time. This 
phenomenon, strange as it appears, is yet by no 
means uncommon, at least if we are to judge by the 
testimony of many witnesses whose credibility cannot 
be impugned, corroborated, moreover, by our own 
personal experience. Speaking to this point, Dr. 
Macnish says—‘‘ There is one fact connected with | 
dreams which is highly remarkable. When we are 
suddenly awaked from a profound slumber by a loud | 
knock at, or by the rapid opening of, the door, a train | 
of actions which it would take hours, or days, or even | 
weeks to accomplish, sometimes passes through the 
mind. Time, indeed, seems to be in a greatmeasure | 
annihilated. An extensive period is reduced, as it 
were, to a single point, or rather a single point is 
made to embrace an extensive period. In one instant 
we pass through many adventures, see many strange 
sights, and hear many strange sounds. If we are 
awaked by a loud noise, we have perhaps the idea of 
a tumult passing before us, and-know all the charac- 
ters engaged in it—their aspects, and even their very 
names. If the door open violently, the floodgates of 
a canal may appear to be expanding, and we may see 
the individuals employed in the process, and hear 
their conversation; which may seem an hourin length. 
If a light be brought into the room, the notion of the 
house being in flames perhaps invades us, and we are 





witnesses to the whole contlagration from its com- 
mencement till it be finally extinguished. Thethoughts 
which arise in such situations are endless, and assume 


a variety of aspects. The whole, indeed, constitutes 
one of the strangest phenomena of the human mind, 
and calls to recollection the story of the Hastern 
monarch, who, on dipping-his head into the magician’s 
water-pail, fancied he had travelled for years in 
various nations, although he was only immersed for 
a single instant.” 

Many examples are on record of this instantaneous | 
dreaming, of which we may cite a few. Thus, “a | 
gentleman dreamed that he had enlisted as a soldier, | 
joined his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, | 
carried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and, at | 
last, led out for execution. After all the customary | 
preparations, a gun was fired; he awoke with the 
report, and found that a noise in the adjoining room | 
had, in the same moment, produced the dream and | 
awaked him.” Again, “‘ a military officer used to re- | 
late that while serving in the Peninsular War, he had | 
frequently been roused from his sleep by the firing | 
of a cannon near his tent; and that he had a dream 
including a series of events which might be distinctly 
traced to the impression made on his senses by the 
explosion.’’ Dr. Gregory mentions a gentleman who, | 
‘¢ after sleeping in a damp place, was for a long time | 
liable to a feeling of,suffocation whenever he slept in 
a lying posture ; and this was always accompanied by | 
a dream of a skeleton which grasped him violently by | 
the throat. He could sleep in a sitting posture with- 
out any uneasy feeling; and after trying various ex- 
pedients he at last had a sentinel placed beside him, | 
with orders to awake him whenever he sunk down. 
On one occasion he was attacked by the skeleton, and | 





DREAMING. 


a long and severe struggle ensued before he awoke. 
On finding fault with his attendant for allowing him 
to be so long in such a state of suffering, he was 
assured that he had not lain an instant, but bad been 
awakened the moment ‘he began to sink.” Not long 
ago, a gentleman visiting at Dudley went for a day’s 
pleasure to the Clent Hills, and returning in the 
evening very much fatigued, retired early to rest, and 
was soon buried in profound slumber. In his sleep 
he seemed suddenly transported back to the scene of 
his day’s ramble, now lighted up with an all-pervad- 
ing radiance unspeakably glorious and grand, while 
all the picturesque slopes of the mountain region were 


' throngéed with blessed and jubilant forms, all await- 


ing the consummation of some long-anticipated cere- 
mony. ‘Their faces shone with dazzling lustre; their 
snowy raiment gleamed with the brilliancy of sun- 
lighted summer clouds; some bore aloft banners of 
the fairest dyes, and others waved in their hands 
branches of golden foliage. Anon the vast multitude 
formed itself into a dense column which defiled past 
him for hours in a kind of rhythmic march, regulated 
by the softly-swelling sound of far distant music. All 
at once, at a signal from their celestial leader, the 
immense army burst into a choral shout—which 
awoke him, and resolved itself into the firing of a 
feu de jote, which continued for some half minute or 
so after he was wide awake, and was not fifty paces 
from the house of hishost. Next day he learned that 
the firing had been a demonstration by a band of 
workmen in the employ of his host’s next neighbour, 
improvised by them as a greeting on their master’s 
return from his wedding trip. All that long and 
delightful dream had plainly been inaugurated by the 
flash of light which burst into his room at the first 
discharge, and had really occupied no more time than 
had elapsed between the flash and the report, which, 
transformed into a choral shout in his dream, had 
aroused him from his sleep. 

No one, so far as we are aware, has yet volunteered 
an explanation of the above startling phenomena; 
nor would an explanation be by any means an easy 
task: still, unless we are very much mistaken, there 
are parallel or kindred facts in nature sufficient at 
least to justify the notion that an explanation is pos- 
sible. In the first place, duration, like matter, must 
be infinitely divisible—and what we call an instant 
is, therefore, but relatively brief. Secondly, we know 
that itis not the flight of time, but that it is the occur- 
rence of impressive events, or the absence of them, 
which makes any portion of our life long or short. 
A month to a child of three years is more than a year 
is to a man of threescore, simply because it comprises 
vastly more of novelty and change. Thirdly, our 
waking thoughts are often amazingly rapid—so much 
80, that we can sometimes recall or retrace the prin- 
cipal events of a whole life in a few seconds. (In 
stating this we do not wish to endorse the common 
fallacy which ascribes to thought the power of travel- 
ling where the thinker himself has never travelled— 
from one end of the earth to the other, of ascending 
to heaven or descending to hell, of wandering through 
infinite space, of striding from star to star, and so on. 
Thought can do nothing of that kind, and only goes 
on fooling and deluding itself when it makes the 


attempt. It can, it is true, recall the images which 


imagination has formed of the unknown, or which 
the memory has retained of the known; but such 


| exercise of thought is a different thing altogether.) 


In ‘the last place: philosophers have told us there is 
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DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


no such thing as the smooth gliding motion we 
usually conceive of—that, on the contrary, all motion 
is asuccession of instantaneous changes (? leaps) from 
one condition or position to another; that the most 
yapid motion requires time; a riotous multitude in 
maddest action—the shock of armies in battle—seen 
by a single lightning flash at night would appear 
perfectly motionless. A curious proof of this is 
afforded by the photographer who sets a wheel, 
having a paragraph from the ‘‘ Times” pasted on 
its tire, revolving some thousand times a minute, 
and in a dark room photographs the printed paper 
by means of an electric spark. The impression is 
not blurred, because the wheel thus revolving has not 
had time to move during the existence of the electric 
light. Other kindred facts will probably occur to 
the reader. 

An artist had painted a picture of a battle- 
scene, and having one evening exhibited it to a 
party of private friends, carried it into his bed- 
room and hung it on the wall. Retiring late, after 
his friends were gone, he slept soundly. Before 
awaking he found himself engaged in the battle 
he had painted, amidst the excitement and bustle 
of arms, the flash of cannon and shell, and the | 
rattling peals and volleys of musketry, which latter | 
seemed incessant. A louder volley, which seemed | 
very near, at length startled him out of his sleep. 
The cause of the whole dream, apparently lasting for 
hours, as he became convinced on reflection, had been 
the drawing up of the Venetian blinds by his servant, 
whom he had ordered to wake him at a particular 
time, and the sudden letting in of light upon the 
picture, which fronted him as he lay, and which he 
felt assured had imprinted itself on the retina, and 
thus impressed the brain and mind before the recovery 
of his reasoning consciousness. 

We shall conclude this chapter by citing some 
singular traits of dreaming which seem worthy of 
remark. Several persons have recorded the fact of 
their having dreamed while riding along on horse- 
back, after a day of unusual exertion. Coachmen 
have been waked up on the box after dreaming of 
being tossed about on a rough sea, or being rocked 
dumsily in a cradle. Artificers after hours of pro- 
tracted exertion have slept and dreamed at their work, 
and we have known them confess to feeling refreshed 
by a sleep so brief as not to interrupt their labours. 
Many years ago, before the railways were open, the 
writer travelled from Bristol to London outside the 
night coach, and arriving late at Hatchard’s owing 
to foul weather, had, after a miserable and sleepless 
night, to attend immediately to some important busi- 
ness. Having conferred with a lawyer in Thavies 
Inn, he was walking along Holborn westward, and 
fell asleep as he went. In imagination he was again 
with the lawyer, who began abusing him, and finished 
a long tirade of very violent language by striking 
him a blow in the face, which awaked him—and was 
found to have been delivered by a lamp-post with 
which hc had blindly come into collision. 

Some experiments have shown that it is not im- 
possible to determine at will the nature of one’s 
dreams. M. Bazareingues made experiments on 
himself, and found that by leaving different parts of 
his person uncovered during sleep, he could bring on 
certain dreams, or rather dreams of a certain com- 
plexion, as often as he pleased. Again, it has been 
shown that dreams can be repeated by a strong effort 








of the will. We have ourselves succeeded in doing 


this—and perhaps in overdoing it ; for after recurring 
voluntarily to the same dream scenery and pleasing 
romance, we have been unable to get rid of the ro- 
mance when it began to be no longer pleasing. In a 
clever series of essays, entitled ‘‘ Views and Opinions,” 
is the following passage: ‘‘Some of us know what 
it is to dream the same dream again by an effort 
of passionate memory. This experience has happened 
to me more than once. I have been woke with heart- 
beats in the middle of the night, by a dream ofa 
strange exquisite perfume, or a new delightful wine, 
or the sight of a tumbling sea. Then I have not 
remembered the taste or the odour (though I have 
the sea), but I have had a passionate longing to catch 
the perfume or drink the wine again; a keen, dis- 
turbing vacancy of sensation has prolonged itself for 
many days; and, at last, my dream has returned.” 

In dreams the doings of the day are not unfrequently 
rehearsed in the queerest manner, and with the oddest 
additions. M. Gratiolet, the French physiologist. 
when occupied in studying the organisation of the 
brain, prepared a great number both of human and 
animal brains. He carefully stripped off the mem- 
branes, and placed the brains in alcohol. Such were 
his daily occupations, when one night he thought 
that he had taken out his own brain from his own 
sku. He stripped it of its membranes; he put it 
into aleohol, and then he fancied he took his brain 
out of the alcohol and replaced it in his skull. But, 
contracted by the action of the spirit, it was much 
reduced in size, and did not at all fill up the skull; so 
that he felt it shuffling about in his head. This feel- 
ing threw him into such a great perplexity that he 
awoke with a start, as if from nightmare. 

The effect of daily habits and associations on the 
nightly dreams was illustrated in a remarkable 
manner by the experience of a young couple known 
to the writer. For more than a year after marriage 
they spent a good part of the day together, occupied 
in similar pursuits. One result was, that for nearly 
the whole time they were accustomed to dream the 
same dreams. At first they were themselves as much 
surprised at this as the relatives to whom it was 
mentioned were incredulous. Both the surprise and 
the incredulity, however, wore off, and the matter 
became a subject of mere amusement; one would 
begin to relate the dreams of the past night, and the 
other would finish the story; and it was seldom that 
there was any material variation in the two dreams. 
When, at a later period, the husband had to pursue 
his avocation alone and away from home, this phe- 
nomenon ceased altogether. 





MISTLETOE. 


Tue notion that the mistletoe grows chiefly upon the 
oak is so commonly adopted, that any statement to 
the contrary, especially a hint that only twelve 
mistletoe oaks are known to exist in England, is 
almost sure to be resented as a calumny upon tradi- 


tion and fact. The mistletoe and the oak are so con- 
spicuously associated with each other in British 
history and poetry from the time of the sylvan Druids 
downwards, that, except in the great cider and perry 
counties of England, the oak has monopolised in 
popular imagination the companionship of the inter- 
esting white-berried parasite. It does not seem to 
have been borne in mind that mistletoe oaks gained 
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their sanctity in the eyes of the Druids and their 
repute in later times from the infrequency rather 
than the frequency with which the oak and the 
mistletoe are found together. 

It is the apple and not the oak which is the 
favourite tree of the mistletoe. The head-quarters of 
the mistletoe in England are in the orchards of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, where it grows 
in immense quantities on the apple-trees. On the 
black poplar, too, the mistletoe hus become so exces- 
sively abundant in most of the recent plantations in 
Worcestershire, as literally to bend some of the trees 
to the ground. 

Some trees, then, appear to be much better hosts 
to the mistletoe than others. A table prepared by 
two eminent botanists affords a fair idea of the com- 
parative value of the several trees for the develop- 
ment of the mistletoe, although the experience of 
residents in other districts than those named below 
may vary slightly. 

Trees. 
MS ie ace 
Black poplar . 
Hawthorn . 
Maple 


: Comparative 
Counties. Frequency. 


Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester . 50 
| nn eerie 
Worcester and Gloucester . . . 15 
Gloucester and Worcester . . . 10 

Willow . SemmnN te fone, ee soe gs 

Lime. . Gloucester and Worcester . . . 3 

Ash . . . . Gloucesterand Worcester . . . 2 

Oak . . . . Gloucesterand Worcester . . . 2 

On the pear, aspen, sycamore, hazel, birch, and 
elm, the mistletoe is found even less frequently than 
upon the ash and oak. 

In fact, the mistletoe is rather a local plant. The 
way it is disseminated, when it once gets a hold ina 
district, is thus explained by the author of the 
‘¢ Botanical Looker-out.” 

‘‘ Birds of the thrush family chiefly delight in the 
mistletoe berries, especially the fieldfares and red- 
wings; and as these generally fly in flocks, keeping 
in one direction, it is not unusual to see a corres- 
ponding line of mistletoe bushes ranging across the 
country for a long distance. I have followed such a 
line until its continuity was broken by a river, when 
I have almost invariably found that its course was 
again continued from the nearest line that presented 
itself on the opposite side of the water.” 

Now-a-days, mistletoe has mirthful associations in- 
doors ; but we cannot forget that it has been branded 
by the poets, nor deny that Shakespeare and others 
who have used it to symbolise a social parasite, have 
its natural history in favour of their view. The lime- 
trees in Wraysbury and Datchet by the Thames, 
which may be seen to-day acting the part of hosts 
to the mistletoe, are supposed to have suggested 
the well-known lines in the ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor’’—a play in which Datchet Mead is often 
mentioned. 


‘* Have I not reason to look pale, 
These two have ’ticed me to this place; 
A barren detested vale, you see it is ; 
The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe.” 


It is well known, however, that in orchards where 
the trees are laden with mistletoe, one often finds the 
best crop of fruit; but it is also found in due time 
that, although such trees fruit early and well, they 
fall prematurely into old age and soon cease bearing. 
Professor Buckman remarks, that a tenant farmer 
mety be careless about mistletoe taking a position in 
a young orchard; but the owner of property should 





see to its removal, as, in spite of the stimulus it gives 
to the fruit-bearing functions, it shortens the dura- 
tion of the life of the tree. 

We have already alluded to the rarity of the 
occurrence of mistletoe upon the oak, in spite of a 
common impression to the contrary. This rarity has 
been supposed to have arisen partly from the Romans 
having destroyed all the Druidical mistletoe ; for it is 
remarkable that though so many old oaks are re- 
corded as existing in this country, perhaps upwards 
of one thousand years old, not one tree of a great age 
has mistletoe upon it. But the scientific reason is 
doubtless to be found in that natural unfitness for the 
maintenance of the parasite which the oak shares 
with so many other trees—the elm, birch, hazel, 
beech, sycamore, and others. 

It is but five or six years since that attention was 
publicly called to the fact that only eight mistletoe 
oaks were known in England. Since-that period the 
ageregate endeavours of all the botanists’ and natu- 
ralists’ field-clubs in the kingdom have failed to raise 
the number to more than twelve. 

The following is the list of mistletoe oaks which up 
to the present time are known to exist in England :— 

1. The oak-at Eastnor, Herefordshire. 

2. Oak at Tedstone Delamere, Herefordshire (dis- 

covered in 1851). 
3. Oak at Badham’s Court, Sunbury Park, near 
Chepstow. 
. Oak at Burningford Farm, Dunsfold, Surrey. 
. Oak in Hackwood Park, near Basingstoke. 
. Oak not far from Plymouth (by the side of the 
South Devon Railway). 
. Oak at Frampton Severn, Gloucestershire. 
. Oak at Haven, in the ancient forest of Deerfold, 
Herefordshire. 
. Oak overhanging a double cromlech at Plas 
Newydd, Anglesey. 
10. Oak at Hendre, Llangattoch Lingoed, Mon- 
mouthshire (discovered in 1870). 
11. Oak at Bredwardine, Herefordshire (discovered 
in 1871; the mistletoe grows upon it in fif- 
teen different places). 


12. Oak near Knightwich Church, Gloucestershire. | 


The field of discovery is consequently still open to 
the believers in the.existence of numerous mistletoe 
oaks in England. 





CHARLES V. AND THE BANKER. 


Ovr illustration from the picture by Carl Becker 
represents a well-known incident in the history of 
Charlesv. It was on his return from the expedition to 
Africa, by which he overthrew the pirate chief Barba- 
rogsa, and rescued many thousand Christian slaves of 
all European nations from captivity. An Italian his- 
torian says there were actually 20,000 captives thus 
redeemed, who, returning to their own countries, 
spread the fame of their deliverer far and wide. In 
comparison with him, the other monarchs of Europe 
made an inconsiderable figure. They seemed to be 
careful only about the interests of their own countries, 
while Charles stood forth as the champion of Christen- 
dom. It was on his returning from this expedition 
that the incident occurred which is thus narrated by 
Robertson in connection with another scene, also at a 
banker’s house, later in the king’s life. 

‘In quitting Valladolid,” says the historian, ‘ for 
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LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY. 


Yuste, he passed the second night at the ancient town 
of Medina del Campo, famous as the spot which 
witnessed the last hours of the greatest and best of 
his ancestral line, Isabella the Catholic. He did not, 
however, occupy the royal residence, which probably 
had not been made more comfortable by age, but 
took up his quarters for the night with a wealthy 
banker, named Rodrigo de Duenas. This person, 
whether to display his riches, or to do honour to his 
illustrious guest, had the emperor’s apartment warmed 
by a brazier of solid gold, which, instead of the usual 
fuel, was fed with sticks of cinnamon. 
of the cinnamon was disagreeable to Charles, who, 
when he went away on the following morning, in 
order to rebuke the ostentation of his host, would not 


permit him to kiss his hand, and caused him, more- | 


over, to be paid for the night’s lodging, like any 
ordinary innkeeper. Yet Charles gave no such sign 
of displeasure at the similar compliment which he 
had once received from the Fuggers, the famous 
bankers of Germany. On his return from his me- 
morable expedition against Tunis, for which they had 
advanced him considerable sums of money, Charles 
spent the night at their house at Augsburg; and his 


hosts filled the brazier in his chamber, in like manner, | 
But to show their gratitude for the | 


with cinnamon. 
service the emperor had rendered Christendom in 
breaking up the nest of Barbary pirates, they threw 
Charles’s receipts for the money they had lent him 
into the fire, which so far qualified the odour of the 
cinnamon, that it gave no offence to the royal 
nostrils.” 





LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY. 


II. 

Tue days came and went peacefully and happily as 
the two travellers rested under the palms of Ujjiji. 
Stanley had much to communicate in telling the news 
of the world during the years that had passed. 
Livingstone gave the narrative of his own travels and 
adventure. Much time he had lost in sickness, and 
more in vain wanderings to which he was misled 
by the errors and inaccuracies of Portuguese tra- 
vellers. ‘‘In going to Cazembe from Nyassa,’”’ they 
had said, ‘‘ you will cross our own Zambesi.” Living- 
stone crossed a stream called the Chambezi, and 
misled by the name, he thought he was at the head 
waters of the Portuguese river. This error cost 
him months of tedious labour and travel to rectify. 
From the southern extremity of Lake Tanganika he 
crossed the Marungu country, and came in sight of 
Lake Moero, sixty miles in length. At the southern 
extremity he found a river entering, which he traced 
south till he found it issue from the Lake Bangweolo, 
nearly as large in superficial area as Tanganika. 
Into this lake the Chambezi discharged its waters, 
and issuing from the northern end of the lake, under 
the name of Luapala, entered Lake Moero. Having 
thus satisfied himself that this was not the Zambesi, 
he returned to his friend Cazembe, king of the Lunda 
country. To Ujiji he came in March, 1869, and re- 
mained till June. Here he dated the letters which 
satisfied his friends and the geographers that he was 
alive, though the outside world still inclined to believe 
the lying tale of the Johanna men. 


LIVINGSTONE’S ACCOUNT OF HIS LAST JOURNEY. 


_ At the end of June, 1869, he started on his last 
Journey, crossing over to the western shore of Tan- 
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ganika. From the port of Uguhha he set off, in 
company with a body of traders, for the country of 
Urua. At Bambarre, an important ivory depdt, he 
was detained six months by painful ulcers in the feet. 
On recovering he started in a northerly direction, and 
came to a broad river called Lualaba, flowing north- 
ward and westward, and sometimes southward, in a 
most perplexing manner. In latitude about 6° 30’, 
he saw it enter the long narrow lake of Kamolondo. 
This Lualaba, in order to distinguish it from other 
rivers of the same name, the Doctor called Webb’s 
River, after his friend Mr. Webb, of Newstead Abbey. 
To the south-west of Kamolondo is another large 
lake, which discharges its waters by the River 
Lomami, or Loeki, into the Lualaba. To this lake, 
called Chebango by the natives, he gave the name of 
‘‘ Lincoln,” in honour of President Lincoln. Con- 
tinuing his way north, he traced the Lualaba as far 
as latitude 4° south, when he heard of another lake 
into which it ran. This was the furthermost point of 
his journey, when he was compelled by failure of 
health and of stores to retrace his weary way to Ujjiji, 
a distance of seven hundred miles. Here, arriving 
feeble and worn, he was depressed still more by find- 
ing that the stores he expected were awaiting him 
had been sold by the worthless emissary sent in 
charge of them from Zanzibar. An attack of dysentery 
had enfeebled him, and he was almost at death’s door 
when Stanley providentially arrived. 

‘‘ Why,” Mr. Stanley asked, “did you come back 


to Ujiji?” 


‘Simply because I was forced,’’ was the Doctor’s 
answer. ‘‘ My men would not budge a step forward. 
They mutinied, and formed a secret resolution—if I 
still insisted on going on—to raise a disturbance in the 
country, and after they had effected it to abandon me; 
in which case I should have been killed. It was dan- 
gerous to go any farther. I had explored six hundred 
miles of the watershed, had traced all the principal 
streams which discharged their waters into the central 
line of drainage, but when about starting to explore 
the last hundred miles the hearts of my people failed 
them, and they set about frustrating me in every 
possible way. Now, having returned seven hundred 
miles to get a new supply of stores, and another 
escort, I tind myself destitute of even the means to 
live but for a few weeks, and sick in mind and 
body.” 

In his letter afterwards written to Mr. J. Gordon 
Bennett, these touching words appear: ‘‘ The sore 
heart made still sore by the woeful sight I had seen 
of ‘man’s inhumanity to man,’ racked and told on 
the bodily frame, and depressed it beyond measure. 
I thought that I was dying on my feet. It is not too 
much to say that almost every step of the way I 
was in pain, and I reached Ujiji a mere ruckle of 
bones.” 

The same letter contains Livingstone’s version of 
the famous scene of the arrival of Stanley: ‘“ The 
near prospect of beggary among Ujijians made me 
miserable. But I could not despair. When I got 
to about the lowest verge, vague rumours of an 
English visitor reached me. I thought of myself as 
the man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho ; 
but neither Priest, Levite, nor Samaritan could possibly 
pass my way. Yet the good Samaritan was close at 
hand, and one of my people rushed up at the top of 
his speed, and in great excitement gasped out, ‘An 
Englishman coming! I see him!’ and off he darted 
to meet him. An American flag, the first ever seen 
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in these parts, at the head of a caravan, told me the 
nationality of the stranger. I am as cold and non- 
demonstrative as we islanders are usually reputed to 
be, but your kindness made my frame thrill. It 
was, indeed, overwhelming, and I said in my soul. 
‘Let the richest blessings descend from the Highest 
on you and yours!’” 


CRUISE ON LAKE TANGANIKA. 


The meeting with Stanley and the first evening’s 
conversation put new life into the veteran traveller. 
Each day he improved in health and spirits. His 
fading vitality was restored, and his enthusiasm for 
work returned. ‘‘ Have you seen the northern end 
of the Tanganika?” said Stanley, one day. The 
expedition was resolved upon; a large canoe was ob- 
tained from a friendly Arab. The narrative of the 
cruise on the Tanganika is one of the most interesting 
chapters of the book. The scenery on the shores 
Mr. Stanley describes as more picturesque and lovely 
than anything seen near Lake Sanne or the Hudson. 
The cosey nooks at the head of the many small bays 
constitute most admirable pictures, filled in as they 
are with the ever-beautiful feathery palms and broad 
green plantain fronds. These nooks have all been 
taken possession of by fishermen, and their conically 
beehive-shaped huts always peep from under the 
frondage. ‘he shores are thus extremely populous, 
every terrace, small plateau, and bit of level ground 
is occupied. 

At some places the lake was bounded by lofty hills 
wooded to the summit, and glimpses were seen of the 
western highlands, which seemed to be of an average 
height of 3,000 feet above thé lake. On reaching the 
end of the lake the geographical problem of the 
course of the Rusizi was solved, which had been the 
main object of the expedition. It was ascertained to 
flow into, not out, of the lake. This was contrary to 
expectation and to current report. Livingstone said 
that he still thought that the lake must have some 
outlet; but there was no doubt as to the course of 
the Rusizi. 

The voyage lasted twenty-eight days, and on 
December 12th the travellers returned to Ujiji. It was 
now necessary to decide as to Livingstone’s move- 
ments. Various plans were proposed and discussed, 
but it was decided that Livingstone should accompany 
Stanley to Unyanyembe, when he would be put in 

ossession of ample stores, and be prepared for a 
fresh start to the unexplored regions beyond Lake 
Tanganika. 

‘‘On the fourth day from Ugunda, or the 18th of 
February, and the fifty-third day from Ujiji, we 
made our appearance with flags flying and guns 
firing in the valley of Kwihara, and when the Doctor 
and myself passed through the portals of my old 
quarters I formally welcomed him to Unyanyembe 
and to my house. Since the day I had left the Arabs, 
sick and weary almost with my life, but nevertheless 
imbued with the high hope that my mission would 
succeed, one hundred and thirty-one days had 
elapsed—with what vicissitudes of fortune the reader 
well knows—during which time I had journeyed over 
twelve hundred miles.. The myth after which I 
travelled through the wilderness proved to be a fact ; 
and never was the fact more apparent than when the 
Living Man walked with me arm in arm to my old 
room, and I said to him, ‘ Doctor, we are at last at 
Home!’ 

“ Unyanyembe was now to me a terrestrial Paradise. 
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Livingstone was no less happy; he was in comfort- 
able quarters, which were a palace to his hut in Ujjiji. 
Our store-rooms were full of the good things of this 
life, besides cloth, beads, wire, and the thousand and 
one impedimenta and paraphernalia of travel with 
which I had loaded over one hundred and fifty men 
at Bagamoyo. I had seventy-four loads of miscel- 
laneous things, the most valuable of which were now 
to be turned over to Livingstone, for his march back 
to the sources of the Nile.” 


PARTING WITH LIVINGSTONE. 


The narrative of the parting with Livingstone is 
almost as exciting, and far more touching, than that 
of the meeting. It was on the 14th of March, 1872. 
At dawn, says Stanley, we were up, the bales and 
baggage were taken outside of the building, and 
the men prepared themselves for the first march 
towards home. 

We had a sad breakfast together. I could not eat, 
my heart was too full; neither did my companion 
seem to have an appetite. We found something to 
do which kept us longer together. At 8 o'clock I 
was not gone, and I had thought to have been off 
at 5 A.M. 

* Doctor,” said I, ‘‘ I will leave two men with you, 
who will stop to-day and to-morrow with you, for it 
may be that you have forgotten something in the 
hurry of my departure. I will halt a day at Tura, 
on the frontier of Unyamwezi, for your last word, and 
your last wish; and now we must part—there is no 
help for it. Good-by.” 

“Qh, I am coming with you a little way. I must 
see you off on the road.” 

“Thank you. Now, my men, Home! Kirangozi, 
lift the flag, and Marcn!” 

The house looked desolate—it faded from our view. 
Old times, and the memories of my aspirations and 
kindling hopes, came strong on me. The old hills 
round about, that I once thought tame and unin- 
teresting, had become invested with histories and 
reminiscences for me. On that burzani I had sat 
hour after hour, dreaming and hoping and sighing. 
On that col I stood, watching the battle and the de- 
struction of Tabora. Under that roof I have sickened 
and been delirious, and cried out like a child at the 
fate that threatened my mission. Under that banian- 
tree lay my dead comrade, poor Shaw! I would have 
given a fortune to have had him by my side at this 
time. From that house I started on my journey to 
Ujiji; to it I returned as to a friend, with a newer 
and dearer companion; and now I leave all. Already 
it all appears like a strange dream. 

We walked side by side; the men lifted their voices 
inasong. I took long looks at Livingstone, to im- 

ress his features thoroughly on my memory. 

‘The thing is, Doctor, so far as I can understand 
it, you do not intend to return home until you have 
satisfied yourself about the ‘Sources of the Nile.’ 
When you have satisfied yourself, you. will come 
home and satisfy others. Is it not so?” 

‘“‘ That is it exactly. When your men come back, 
I shall immediately start for Ufipa; then, crossing 
the Rungwa River, I shall strike south, and round 
the extremity of the Tanganika. Then, a south-east 
course will take me to Chicumbi’s, on the Luapula. 
On crossing the Luapula, I shall go direct west to the 
copper-mines of Katanga. Eight days south of 
Katanga, the natives declare the fountains to be. 
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LIVINGSTONE 


When I have found them, I shall return by Katanga 
to the underground houses of Rua. From the caverns, 
ten days north-east will take me to Lake Kamolondo. 
I shall be able to travel from the lake, in your boat, 
up the River Lufira, to Lake Lincoln. Then, coming 
down again, I can proceed north, by the Lualaba, to 
the fourth Iake—which, I think, will explain the 
whole problem; and I will probably find that it is 
either Chowambe (Baker’s Lake), or Piaggia’s 
Lake.” 

“And how long do you think this little journey 
will take you?” 

“A year and a half at the furthest, from the day I 
leave Unyanyembe.” 

“Suppose you say two years; contingencies might 
arise, you know. It will be well for me to hire these 
new men for two years; the day of their engagement 
to begin from their arrival at Unyanyembe.” 

“Yes, that will do excellently well.” 

“Now, my dear Doctor, the best friends must part. 
You have come far enough, let me beg of you to turn 
back.” 

“Well, I will say this to you: you have done 
what few men could do; far better than some great 
travellers I know. And I am grateful to you for 
what you have done for me. God guide you safe 
home, and bless you, my friend.” 

“And may God bring you safe back to us all, my 
dear friend. Farewell!” 

“Farewell!” 

We wrung each other’s hands, and I had to tear 
myself away before I unmanned myself; but Susi, 
and Chumah, and Hamoydah—the Doctor’s faithful 
fellows—they must all shake and kiss my hands 
before I could quite turn away. I betrayed myself! 

“ Good-by, Doctor—dear friend !”’ 

“ Good-by!” 


STANLEY’S RETURN TO ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. Stanley’s return journey from Unyanyembe to 
the coast took only fifty-three days. The upward 
journey had occupied one hundred days. At Bago- 
moyo the Royal Geographical Society expedition was 
met, and the shock of the welcome news seems to 
have been the real cause of the leader losing his 
head, and bringing the expedition to an untimely 
end. From Zanzibar Stanley despatched the fifty 
nen, the arms and ammunition, the nautical almanacs, 
chronometers, and other instruments and supplies to 
enable Livingstone to make a grand start, on what 
we hope may be his final and successful journey. Let 
us hope also that the sole cause of anxiety expressed 
byhim, the adequate support of his family during his 
absence, may be attended to by the government and 
the country. 

What, in conclusion, are to be the results, geogra- 
phical and moral, of all Livingstone’s African travels 
and explorations ? 

First, as to the geographical results. Large addi- 
tions to our knowledge of Central Africa have already 
been secured. Whether any further advance has 
been made in the great problem of the discovery of 
the sources of the Nile is more questionable. Living- 
stone thinks that in following the Lualaba he will 
come upon one of the lakes now received as the fur- 
thest known origin of the great river. The more 
general opinion among geographers is, that in follow- 
ing the Lualaba he will come upon the Congo River, 
and an expedition is already organised to go to the 
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western coast of Africa, and ascend the Oongo to 
meet him. Time must decide this question. 

Secondly, as to the moral results. The abolition 
of the accursed slave trade, and the opening up of 
Africa to commerce, civilisation, and Christian in- 
fluence, is the real work to which Livingstone makes 
his geographical labours subservient. Hear his own 
words in his letter to Mr. Bennett :— 


“If my disclosures regarding the terrible Ujijian slavery 
should lead to the suppression of the East Coast ss trade, I 
shall regard that as a greater matter by far than the discovery 
of all the Nile sources together. Now that you have done with 
domestic slavery for ever, lend us your powerful aid toward this 
great object. This fine country is blighted as with a curse from 
above, in order that the slavery privileges of the petty Sultan of 
Zanzibar may not be infringed, and the rights of the Crown of 
Portugal, which are mythical, should be kept in abeyance till 
some future time when Africa will become another India to 
Portuguese slave-traders.” 


And right nobly does Mr. Stanley echo the desire 
of Livingstone. ‘‘ With every foot ofnew ground he 
travelled over he forged a chain of sympathy which 
should hereafter bind the Christian nations in bonds 
of love and charity to the Heathen of the African 
tropics. If he were able to complete this chain of 
love—by actual discovery and description of them to 
embody such peoples and nations as still live in dark- 
ness, so as to attract the good and charitable of his 
own land to bestir themselves for their redemption 
and salvation, this Livingstone would consider ar 
ample reward. ‘A delirious and fatuous enterprise, 
a Quixotic scheme!’ some will say. Not it, my 
friends; for as sure as the sun shines on both 
Christian and Infidel, Civilised and Pagan, the day 
of enlightenment will come; and though the Apostle 
of Africa may not behold it himself, nor we younger 
men, nor yet our children, the Hereafter will see it, 
and posterity will recognise the daring pioneer of its 
civilisation.” 

The great meeting held at the Mansion House on 
the question of the East African slave trade, proved 
that the heart of England is astir with the old zeal in 
this good cause, and all civilised nations will unite in 
wishing God-speed to Sir Bartle Frere, an old and 
trusty friend of Livingstone, in his noble mission. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JEFFREY ANU 
COCKBURN. 


Wuen I first knew Edinburgh, Francis Jeffrey, so 
long the redoubtable editor of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’’ was one of the greatest intellectual chiefs 
and literary lions of that renowned metropolis. At 
that period, 1828-9, he had resigned the editorial 
sceptre whieh for a full quarter of a century he had 
wielded with consummate power and effect. But he 
was in full practice as a lawyer in the Parliamentary 
House, the Westminster Hall of Scotland, and 
enjoyed a brilliant forensic reputation. As being 
one of the most celebrated men of the day, distin- 
guished alike in law and in literature, he was much 
run after by strangers in Edinburgh, and greatly 
courted in the highest society. It was not long 
before I went to see and hear him in one of the law 
courts, exercising his vocation as one of the leaders of 
the Scottish bar. He was, indeed, at the time the first 
man among his brother advocates. An eloquent and 





ingenious pleader, he was also a learned and sound 
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lawyer, blending a just perception of great principles 
with an excellent knowledge of technical details. 
His example certainly refutes the common observa- 
tion that law and literature cannot agree, distinction 
in the one being inconsistent with distinction in the 
other. Walter Scott may be said to have given up 
law for the sake of poetry and romance, but the most 
brilliant literary and legal attainments were con- 
spicuously united in Francis Jeffrey. 

I found in Jeffrey, as he was pleading before one of 
the ‘‘ Inner Houses” of the Court Session, the figure 
and aspect which I had pictured in my imagination 
from reading and oral description. He was below 
the middle size, and was of a dark complexion, but 
his general bearing gave one the impression of great 
intellectual vigour and alertness. His features were 
generally expressive of vivacity and acuteness, at 
times also of archness and mockery. His eyes were 
singularly bright and penetrating, and he could often 
speak and look more like a profound philosopher 
than a lawyer, a wit, or a critic. Philosophy in 
various forms was a favourite study of this remark- 
able man, and it cannot be denied that in many of 
his critical writings he showed metaphysical and 
philosophic powers of a high order. 

Thad not the opportunity of hearing Jeffrey on 
any great forensic occasion, but I heard him more 
than once plead in a case of some importance. He 
always spoke like a man who was master of his 
subject, and bent on doing it justice. His accent 
was neither Scotch nor English, yet not unpleasant 
to the cultivated ear. He spoke with great fluency 


and precision, often also with a smartness that 
indicated an alertness of intellect rather than any 
flippant or superficial quality. The slow judges of 


the day had often a difliculty in following the lively 
and nimble pleader, who could suddenly light up 
with literary or historic allusions the dry technicali- 
ties of law; but all who heard him with an intelli- 
gence akin to his own were constrained to admit 
that he never sank the lawyer in the rhetorician, or 
sacrificed for any literary effect the interests of his 
client. At the time I speak of, Jeffrey had passed 
the meridian of his strength, though not of his 


intellectual powers; and often as he retired from the | 


bar, after his talking work was over for the day, he 
wore a jaded look that spoke of physical energies not 
so great as they once had been. It was rumoured 
that he occasionally stimulated his powers with 
opium, but if he actually used the deceitful drug it 
must have been with a firm and sparing hand, as 
otherwise he could hardly have lived so long, or 
attended so regularly to his important and diversified 
duties. 

When the famous Reform Bill of 1832 became 
law, and Parliament was dissolved, Jeffrey, then 
Lord Advocate, or first Crown lawyer for Scotland, 
was elected one of the members for Edinburgh, his 
native city. I witnessed his first appearance on the 


hustings, and heard his speech to the vast crowd of 


electors and non-electors assembled in the Edinburgh 
High Street, near the site of the old cross, where 
many events of romantic and historic interest have 
taken place in former times. The Conservatives, out 
of respect to a man of whom all his fellow-citizens 
were justly proud, did not bring forward a candidate 
to oppose him, but reserved all their opposition for 
his colleague, Mr: Abercrombie, afterwards Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and ultimately raised to 
the peerage by the title of Lord Dunfermline. The 


Lord Advocate spoke triumphantly of the great 
measure of Reform that had been carried, and of 
more reforms that were in prospect. He was listened 
to with universal attention, and elicited abundance of 
cheering. Both he and Mr. Abercrombie were re- 
turned by immense majorities, but, not liking the 
turmoil of political life in London, he availed himself 
of an early opportunity of ascending the Scottish 
bench, where he took his seat as Lord Jeftrey. 

As a judge this distinguished lawyer did not dis- 
appoint the expectations of his warmest admirers, 
He was accused at times of interrupting counsel too 
frequently, and cutting short their long speeches by 
pointed questions fitted to direct their attention to 
certain points of the case; but he was uniformly 
courteous and painstaking, and his judgments were oi 
a high order of excellence. I have often seen him on 
the bench in the gorgeous robes of a Scottish judge, 
and looking every inch like an eminent judicial che- 
racter. I marked in what he said and did the same 
incisiveness of intellect, the same philosophic discri- 
mination and liveliness of style which I had often 
admired in his critical writings and his pleadings at 
the bar. His conduct and bearing on the bench were 
universally admired, and few Scottish judges of this 
century have surpassed him in reputation. When 
the famous Auchterarder case, which eventually led 
to the disruption of the Church of Scotland, came 
before the Court of Session, in 1838, Lord Jeffrey. 
along with Lord Moncrieff, Lord Cockburn, and tivo 
other eminent judges, strongly upheld the legality of 
the Veto Act, and the proceedings of the General 
Assembly in regard to the settlement of ministers. 
But the decision was given against the Church oi 
Scotland by a majority of eight judges to five. Had 
the views of Lord Jeffrey and the other judges, who 
agreed with him, prevailed, there would probably 
have been no Disruption in Scotland, and the Free 
Church might never have sprung into existence. I 
was in the court when the opinions of several of the 
judges were delivered, and can testify to the excite- 
ment that prevailed on the occasion. I heard a con- 
siderable portion of Lord Jeffrey’s opinion, or written 





judgment, which was, like the opinions of all his col- 
leagues, read in presence of the whole bench. It was 
greatly admired by the public as a piece of powerful 
judicial reasoning expressed in lucid and forcible 
language. The late Principal Cunningham, himseli 
| a great logician, often extolled it as a masterpiece, 
| and pronounced it unanswerable. 
Lord Jeffrey’s exclamation, when he heard that 
the Disruption had actually taken place, is well 
| known, ‘“‘ I am proud of my country!” Though he 
| had never made any decided profession of religion, 
| and was even supposed during part of his life to be 
sceptical in regard to the Christian faith, he had 
always by tongue and pen expressed his admira- 
tion of the struggles made by the Scottish people in 
the cause of religious liberty. He praised and 
defended the Covenanters whom Walter Scott held 
up to ridicule. When, therefore, in his own day 
more than 400 Scottish ministers, at the call of con- 
science, surrendered their earthly all, and went 
forth in faith from what Chalmers called “the 
bowers of the Establishment,” he admired as highly 
as any man in Scotland that signal display of ecclesi- 
astical heroism. As long as he lived he took @ 
special interest in the proceedings and prozress 0: 
the Free Church, many of whose ministers he num- 
bered among his personal friends. He had always 
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greatly admired the genius and eloquence of Dr. 
halmers, and was known to share the opinions of 
that great Christian philanthropist in many impor- 
tant social and economic questions. At his urgent 
request, Chalmers, years before the Disruption, con- 
tributed to the ‘‘Edinburgh Review” an elaborate 
article on pauperism; and as a leader of the Free- 
Church movement, the eloquent divine lost nothing 
of the great critic’s affectionate regard. 

While Jeffrey adorned the Scottish bench, he was 
the ornament and delight of Edinburgh society. 
Men of all parties concurred in doing him honour, 
eveted his friendship, and delighted in his brilliant 
conversation. His wit, though sometimes derisive, 
was never cynical; and his kindness of heart, at 
times approaching almost to softness, was one of his 
most notable qualities. As old age drew on he 
wemed to delight in cherishing the fresh feelings of 
youth; and in his kind attentions to young authors 
from the provinces, some of them certainly of no 
great powers or promise, he showed a tenderness of 
feeling that seemed truly strange in one who had 
long been the terror not only of literary pretenders, 
but of the most distinguished writers. It is said 
that during the later years of his life he was a dili- 
gent reader of the New Testament, and that as death 





approached, he looked with increasing thoughtfulness | 


towards the eternal future. Once when death was 
slemnly spoken of in his presence, he took the 
lesson to himself, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Would it were 
well over !”? 
pathos and deep meaning. 


of one of its most brilliant and honoured potentates. 
His name is sure of a high and permanent piace in 
the history of British literature. 

Six years younger than Francis Jeffrey, but yet 


the bench, Henry Cockburn was long a man of great 
mark and popularity in the Scottish capital. He 
was never considered a first-rate lawyer, being too 


indolent in his temper, and too discursive in his | 


testes, to give himself up to the abstruser studies of 
his profession with that ardour which alone can lead 
to excellence. 
lalents, and in his own line was almost inimitable. 
ln pleading before a jury of his countrymen, his 
wmour, his tact, and his eloquence amounted to 
uius; and in all the more popular regions of the 
ae he shone with extraordinary brilliance. I 
ward him on several cecasions, and was struck with | 
lis admirably assumed air of honesty, earnestness, 

wd simplicity. His command of countenance when 


“yng anything shrewd or humorous was quite | 
But his natural act- | 
ig was by no means the accompaniment or index of | 


watched at the Scottish bar. 


‘fivolous or superficial spirit; it belonged to the 
genius of the man, and was united to a manly love oi 


right and hatred of oppression. Cockburn, breaking: | 


if from family politics and associations, had, at the 
very outset of his professional life, adopted Liberai 
fnueiples, and allied himself with Jeffrey, Brougham, 
Horner, and other lights of the “‘ Edinburgh Review.” 

®was even a contributor to the redoubtable peri- 
wdical during the earlier period of its career, and in 
ither ways gave his active support to the Liberal | 
party. His advancement at the bar was in conse- 
(uence greatly retarded, and he knew for years | 


Simple words, but not without their | 
When at last he departed | 
this life somewhat suddenly, in 1850, in the seventy- | 
wventh year of his age, Edinburgh was flung into | 
nourning, and the world of letters lamented the loss | 


| Church of Scotland. 
But he was a man of distinguished | 


what it was to pine under ‘‘ the cold shade of opposi- 
tion.” 

I once heard Henry Cockburn, when in the sun- 
shine of the solicitor-generalship, make a very clever 
and characteristic speech at a meeting convened in 
Edinburgh by Mr. Elliot Cresson to promote the 
Liberian Colonisation Scheme. That American en- 
terprise, which eventually did not come to much, was 
favourably looked upon at the time by many friends 
of negro emancipation in this country. Mr. Cock- 
burn, then connected with Lord Grey’s government 
that soon after abolished slavery in the British 
dominions, spoke with admirable adroitness and 
sarcasm when referring to the opponents of emanci- 
pation. His natural yet skilful manner gave a 
wonderful degree of point to his observations, which 
happened to contain a curious mixture of argument - 
and humour. A number of fellow-students along 
with myself immensely enjoyed his speech, which in 
its way was a model both as to matter and style. 
Repeatedly the ill-suppressed’ laughter of the audi- 
ence formed a comical contrast with the consummate 
gravity of the speaker. As he discoursed of freedom 
and slavery, and exposed with quiet power the tactics 
of the slaveholding interest, we all felt that in his 
own line ‘ Harry Cockburn ”’ was matchless. 

Shortly before Lord Grey’s Ministry fell, in 1834, 
Mr. Cockburn was elevated to the bench, and, as he 
had no landed estate, took the title of Lord Cock- 
burn. When a friend met him in the street one 
morning with the exclamation, ‘‘ The Ministry is 
out!” ‘But I am in,” he quietly replied. He was 
ever loyal to his party ; but he had good reasons at 
the time for rejoicing in his promotion. Asa judge 
Lord Cockburn never gained such a reputation as 
his friend Lord Jeffrey; but the fine qualities that 


' raised him so high at the bar were by no means lost 


ou the bench. He gave his judgment in favour of 


| the Church of Scotland, when she was engaged in 
secessively his rival at the bar, and his colleague on | 


her famous conflict with the civil courts. One of his 
daughters was married to a minister who gave up 
his living at the Disruption in 1848. It is said that 
though he had dissuaded her husband from taking 
such a step, he heartily admired the spirit of the 
young couple in casting in their lot with the Free 
He continued a member of the 
Establishment himself; but he greatly admired the 


_ genius of Dr. Guthrie, and was not infrequently one 
, of his hearers. 


“Tl go and hear Guthrie,” he wa: 
once heard to say, ‘‘I am sure to get a guid greet.” 


This expectation of a hearty cry, expressed in tha: 


quaint Doric of which Cockburn was a perfect master, 
was a striking tribute to the pathetic power of the 
great preacher. 

It fell to the lot of Lord Cockburn to write the Life o! 
Jeffrey. ‘The book was very readable, being written 
with much feeling, and even literary power; but it 
bore many marks of that indolence which had long 
been its author’s besetting sin. In many respects it 
was unsatisfactory, and was in consequence pro- 
nounced a failure. Lord Brougham was specially 
indignant at its faults, and speaking of it to a friend 
of mine, fiercely exclaimed, ‘‘ Death is armed with a 


| double sting, if a man is to fall into the hands o!' 


»? 5 2 
such a biographer.” * Yet the biography so abused, 
far from being dull, is actually interesting; it is 





* At Cannes, to the Rev. W. Wallace Duncan, of Peebles. Lor: 
Brougham must have used the same expression at other times, for the 


| story is also ;.ld in connection with Lord Campbell’s “Lives of the 


Chancellors,” 
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only not written with that painstaking care which 
its subject demanded. But ‘‘ The Memorials of his 
own Time,” published after his death, is a work 
which will give Lord Cockburn a permanent place in 
our literature. It is a most amusing and clever per- 
formance, the result of a keen and life-long observa- 
tion of men and manners in Scotland, and full of 
characteristic shrewdness and humour. A portion of 
the original work is still unpublished, and when the 
proper time arrives will doubtless see the light. 

About twenty years ago, I happened to be in the 
churchyard of Melrose Abbey, and, being already 
familiar with the chief details of the glorious ruin, 
was occupying myself with examining the various 
memorials of the dead that rose around me, some of 
them old and frail, others having a modern or reno- 
vated aspect. It was a fine but declining autumn 
day, suitable for pensive musing among the tombs. 
Before I had been long in the place, I spied at some 
distance an elderly man, with the look of a country 
clergyman, bending anxiously over an ancient stone, 
as if eager to make out an inscription. I quietly 
approached him, and soon saw that it was Lord 
Cockburn who was thus engaged. He rose from his 
stooping attitude—I think his knees had been on the 
ground—gave me a significant look, and pointed to 
the stone he had been deciphering, with an air that 
seemed to say, ‘‘ There is something worth looking 
at!” I think the epitaph he had been spelling out 
was one which has been greatly admired, and which 
I here transcribe :— 


‘* The earth goeth on the earth, glistering like gold, 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it wold, 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers, 
The earth says to the earth, ‘ All shall be ours.’ ” 


Not long after this scene in Melrose churchyard, 
the mortal part of Henry Cockburn returned to its 
mother earth. The distinguished lawyer and judge 
died at his country seat, Bonaly, near the foot of the 
Pentlands, in April, 1854. He was born at Edin- 
burgh in 1779, and thus attained his seventy-fifth 
year. J.D. 





VU uricties. 


Mr. Srantzy’s DEFINITION OF A Missionary.--As the 
passes of Olympus unlocked the gates of the Eastern Empire to 
the hordes of ion, as the passes of Kumaylé and Suru 
admitted the British into Abyssinia, so the passes of the Muken- 
dokwa may admit the Gospel and its beneficent influences into 
the heart of savage Africa. I can fancy old Kadelamare rubbing 
his hands with glee at the sight of the white man coming to 
teach his people the words of the Mulungu—the Sky Spirit ; 
how to sow and reap, build houses ; how to ease their sick ; how 
to make themselves comfortable; in short, how be civilised. 
But the missionary, to be successful, must know his duties as 
well as a thorough sailor must know how to reef, hand, and 
steer. He must be no kid glove, effeminate man ; no journal- 
writer, no disputatious polemic, no silken stole and chasuble- 
loving priest, but a thorough earnest labourer in the garden of 
the Lord—a man of the David Livingstone or of the Robert 
Moffat stamp.—How I found Livingstone. 


Royat Porrraits.—The Queen Mother (Charlotte, wife of 
George III.) ‘‘Small and crooked, with a true mulatto face.” 
(An old playgoer reports that when George 111 appeared in a 
theatre without the Queen, the gallery used to call out, ‘‘ George, 
where’s Pug ?”)—The Regent. ‘“‘ Very stout, though of a fine 
figure ; distinguished manners ; does not talk half as much as his 
brothers ; speaks tolerably good French. He ate and drank a 





VARIETIES. 


good deal at dinner. His brown scratch wig not particularly 
becoming.”—The Duke of York, the eldest of the Regent's 
brothers. ‘‘Tall, with immense embonpoint, and not Topor- 
tionately strong legs. He holds himself in such a way that one 
is always afraid he will tumble over backwards. Very bald, 
and not a very intelligent face. One can see that eating, drink- 
ing, and sensual pleasure are everything to him. Spoke a good 
deal of French, with a bad accent.”—Lord Castlereagh. “Of 
middle height, a very striking and, at the same time, handsome 
face ; his manners are very pleasant and gentle, and yet per- 
fectly natural. One misses in him a certain culture which one 
expects in a statesman of his eminence. He speaks French 
badly—in fact, execrably—and.not very choice English. The 
Princess rallied him on the part he played in the House of 
Commons as a bad speaker as against the brilliant orators of the 
opposition, which he acknowledged merrily, and with a hearty 
laugh. I am sure there is a great deal of thoughtless indiffer- 
ence in him, and that this has sometimes been reckoned to him 
as statesmanship of a high order.” —Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs, 


Law Rerorm.—Sir John Coleridge, in explaining the hind. 
rances to law reform, said ‘‘there is the general apathy of the 
public on the subject, because the public, to their own infinite 
benefit, know little and care little about law at all. There isa 
—r indifference in the House of Commons on a subject 
equally to their own estimable advantage—/ortunati nimium 
sua st bona norint—in which they take no personal interest at 
all; and there is that which no lawyer can for a moment under- 
value, the difficulty of dealing with the opposition of many 
people and powerful members of our own party, sturdy and 
determined Liberals in all other matters, but Conservative to 
the very core about their profession.” 


‘*Fanny FERN.”—Sarah Payson Willis, the wife of the well- 
known American author, James Parton, but better known by the 
nom de plume of ‘* Fanny Fern,” died in the sixty-second year 
of her age. N. P. Willis was her brother. The finishing por- 
tion of her education was received at the school of Catherine E. 
Beecher, in Hartford, Harriet Beecher Stowe being at that time 
a junior teacher in the same institution. She married Charles 
Eldridge, a bank cashier in Boston, and but for the affluence she 
enjoyed as the result of this marriage and the gay society into 
which she was plunged would have directed her attention to 
literature much sooner. The death of her husband produced a 
great change in her career and prospects, throwing her upon her 
own resources with two children to provide for. Her attempt 
to procure employment, either as a teacher or in other pursuits, 
was unsuccessful. Then it was that she first essayed to test her 
ability with the pen. Her first essay, a short effusion, went 
begging. Several Boston-journals rejected it, but at length one 
of them purchased it for half a dollar. It proved successful, 
and others of the same style found ready publication. For a 
year or two she poured out a flood of those little sketches bear- 
ing the signature of ‘‘ Fanny Fern,” and in 1858 a collection of 
them was published under the title of ‘‘ Fern Leaves.” This 
volume had a run of 70,000 copies in a short time. Subse- 

uently other works of the same class were published—“ Little 

erns,” ‘‘ Fern Leaves” (second series), ‘‘ Ruth Hall,” ‘Rose 
Clark,” etc. So popular were these books that they were all 
published in Teed, and were translated into French and 
German. The authoress, after passing forty years of her life in 
virtual obscurity, suddenly rose to fame. She became one of the 
most widely-read and universally admired of our female authors. 
During most of her literary career she resided in New York and 
found permanent employment in writing for the ‘‘ New York 
Ledger.” At the time of her death she had been the wife of 
Mr. Parton for nearly seventeen years.—American Paper. 


Sustimz Faitu.—I firmly believe that the relics of saints 
are doing innumerable miracles and graces daily, and that it 
needs only for a Catholic to show devotion to any saint in order 
to receive special benefits from his intercession. I firmly believe 
that saints in their lifetime have before now raised the dead to 
life, crossed the sea without vessels, multiplied grain and bread, 
cured incurable diseases, and stopped the operation of the laws 
of the universe in a multitude of ways.— Dr. Newman's 
Apologia. 


CoMPENSATION.—We, your loyal highwaymen of Finchley- 
common and its neighbourhood, having at a great expense laid 
in a stock of blunderbusses, pistols, and other implements, for 
plundering the public, and finding ourselves impeded in our 
calling by the enclosure of the said common of Finchley, hum- 
bly petition your hon. House will be pleased to assign to us such 
compensation as your hon. House in its wisdom may think fit. 
—Rev. Sydney Smith on the Compensation claimed by the Aboli- 
tion of the Palace Court. 





